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“WHAT IS THE STATUS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE TODAY?” 


MR. MURRAY: Ladies and gentlemen, may I say at the outset that I'm very 
happy to be back in the moderator's chair at TOWN MEETING again after an absence ‘ 
of some seven months since my heart attack in January. I'd like to take this op- 
portunity, if I may intrude with a personal note, to express my warmest and most 
affectionate thanks to all of you who were kind enough during my illness to remember 
me with a card or a letter. They were very much appreciated, and this is about the 
only occasion I have to thank you, one and all. 

Within the next thirty days, millions of Americans, young and old, will ad- 
dress themselves in one way or another to the central theme of our discussion today 
on TOWN MEETING. 

Younger students will encounter American literature for the first time as they 
return to the classrcoms; some -- post-graduates, teachers, scholars and critics will 
once more seek to measure and appraise the form and substance of modern America's 
more controversial literary achievements; publishers will labor valiantly to distrib- 
ute the vast new autumn book list to the nation's markets, while, most important of 
all, the authors, playwrights, and poets of America will expectantly await the ulti- 
mate verdict -- the reaction of English speaking peoples the world over. 

"What Is the Status of American Literature Today?" 

Well, probably no two authorities would venture the same reply. Last year, 
in Baltimore, for example, the world-famous Peabody Bookshop closed down for what 
was described as lack of an interested buyer, and its proprietor lamented at that 
time that America was wallowing in the "Age of the Boob", as he termed it, where 
materialism and conformity was ruining young writers, in his opinion, and lowering 
the public standards for good books. On the other hand, less than six months later, 
the staid TIMES of London broke all tradition by publishing a special literary num- 
ber dedicated to "American Writing Today -- Its Independence and Its Vigor." 

For TOWN MEETING to answer this provocative question, we turn now to two dis- 
tinguished literary critics. : 
pre Our first guest, author and book reviewer, Virgilia Peterson, is well known 
to the radio audience the country over as the former moderator of "The Author Meets 
the Critics" program. Miss Peterson began her career in the magazine world, writing 
articles for The New Yorker, Harpers and others. 

For seven years before Worle War II, she lived in Poland. She then returned 
to the United States in 1939, describing her flight before the Nazi invaders in her 
book, "Polish Profile." She joined Radio Free Europe and then resumed magazine writ- 
ing and besan to contribute literary criticism regularly to the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Welcome to AMERICA'S TOWN MEETING, Miss Peterson. 


MISS PETERSON: Never before have so many Americans written so well. Never 
before have so many been so articulate, so efficient and clever in the techniques of 
expressing themselves. Writing in America has become a great industry. The poten- 
tial audience and the potential gains for a writer here today are almost a pot-of- 
gold, a mythical pot-of-gold, a reward fantastically disproportionate -- in most 
cases -- to the achievement, and therefore, as in other industries, both an incen- 
tive to work and a dangerously undermining influence to integrity. American litera- 
ture has gone into mass production. But so far there is no indication that we can 
mass-produce beauty of vision, wisdom, universal truth. 

Never before have so many written so much so well about so little. This thin- 
ness, this emptiness of substance is probably due, at least in part, to the malignant 
spread of commercialization into every corner of our national life; but also and more 
largely, this thinness and.emptiness is due to the unsettling of values everywhere. 
American writing, a sub-division, after all, of world writing, is washed by the same 
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tides as the rest of the world. The waves of fear, of disbelief, of loss of af- 
firmation and of hope, these corrosive waves are lapping at the shores of the West- 
ern world, and at our shores as corrosively as any. We used to be the protagonists 
of hope; we used to light our tapers at the altar of humanism, the belief in progress; 
we used to know we had a mission. Today, all certainty is gone. And it is this un- 
imaginable loss that afflicts our writers now. You feel it, it seems to me, in book 
after book, where beneath the bright words and skillful paragraphs, there suddenly 


emerge windy generalities, notes of hysterical anger and indignation, the high whine 


of self-pity, the personal -- the all too terribly personal tone of writers who are, 
so many of them, the victims of the modern circumstance, a failure to reach beyond the 
self, to anything beyond the self. | 

Today, if there are no great books springing out of American VWfe', “eetern't 
because we have not got writers of sensibility and craftsmen of stature and distinc- 
tion. These we have. But like the rest of us, they too are groping in a kind of 
limbo of uncertainties, shaken, no longer sure of anything save their own emotions -- 
and this, I submit, is the moral tragedy of our times. 

MR. MURRAY: Thank you Miss Peterson. And now we'll hear from Frank B. Gibney. 
A Senior Editor of Newsweek Magazine, Mr. Gibney edits the magazine's special sections, 
such as science, books and music. He also writes occasional articles for Harper's and 
Commonweal, and is author of the book, "Five Gentlemen of Japan." 

Mr. Gibney became a newspaper man in 19)6 after spending four years in the Navy. 
A year later he began working as a foreign correspondent, with his first assignment in 
London, He was then sent to Japan, and while there, covered the outbreak of the Korean 
War. During the three years before he joined Newsweek, he served as associate editor 
of Time in New York. Mr. Gibney! 

MR. GIBNEY: Whereso'er I turn my view; All is strange, yet nothing new; Endless 
labor all along; Endless labor to be wrong; Phrase that Time has flung away; Uncouth 
words in disarray;. .... 

Well, Dr. Johnson, when he made this comment a few hundred years ago, probably 
wasn't thinking of the current state of American literature. But what he said, when 
commenting on some bad local poetry, was pretty apt. I do feel the situation today 
in our literature is far from comforting. Maybe it's because our writers are more in- 
terested in turning out good products for radio, TV, movies, or, every once in a while, 
the theatre. Certainly, as Miss Peterson suggested, there are an awful lot of people 
writing today -- too many. There used to be a time when every newspaper man talked 
about the book he was going tc write. Now generally the book is one that he has al- 
ready written with another coming up. 

But if I were to sum up the defects of modern American writing -- fiction writ- 
ing at least -- I would list three principal ones, lack of order, the lack of imagina- 
tion, and the lack of humor. 

The lack of order is a gap in the widest sense. It starts with the elementary 
rules of grammar. Many reviewers, and I'm sure most publishers, would grant that the 
average American book, on the simplest tactical level of writing, is sloppily written. 
Editors I know spend half a lifetime returning dangling clauses to their owners, break- 
ing up long-distance sentences on their way to a paragraph marathon -- doing things, 
in fact, that might have been done by the author's high school teacher quite a while 
ago. Somewhere in our recent past, apparently, great art was associated with complete 
literary lack of discipline. There were some great writers who could get away with it, 
but very few. And I doubt that everyone can be an e.e. cummings, or a small scale 
Gertrude Stein. This is probably for the best. pit 

The length of the books is another witness to this. The other day, reviewing a 
950 page first novel, a critic remarked that the author seemed to feel that confusion 
must be expressed by confusion. Every year the books get bigger and every Miss they | 
seem to get more confused. You get the impression that the authors just can't organize 
themselves, that they can't decide what is essential to their story and to the reader, 


and what is just detail and not too useful. 


Then there's the lack of imagination. About 75 per cent of the books published 
these days are non-fiction, a fact which is pretty interesting by itself. But when 
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fiction does get out, time and time again it's done in someone's faithful imitation. 
Some fellow tries to write like Hemingway; someone tries to write like Faulkner, 

which is probably more difficult even in the attempts someone tries to write like 
Truman Capote, which is hard too. Not that this sort of thing isn't as old as lit- : 
erature and just as natural, but there seems to be a lot more.of it these days. As 

a part of this lack of imagination, the ordinary effort that writers used to spend 
thinking up new plots and situations seem to be concentrated in applying the lessons 
of what you might call drug store psychiatry to themselves. As they get more obsessed 
with themselves all the time, you begin to wonder whether we have any more heroes in 
our novels or just victims. 

And finally there is a lack of humor. Americans have always prided themselves 
on a sense of humor. It used to show up in our literature, and people like Mark Twain 
could laugh, sometimes very subtly, at just about anything. Some English novels can 
still do this, and manage the trick of getting some laughs in the course of writing a 
serious book. But here we seem to be wedded to either the big "serious" book, or the 
little "funny" book; and perhaps because the big books are so serious they fall so 
flat when they fail. Humor seems to have to be branded as humor, and it is generally 
such strained guffaw-type stuff that it isn't very funny. And for the serious book -- 
well, as I said, if it isn't really earth-shaking, just leave it in the typewriter. 

In short, I would suggest that American writers seem to have forgotton that 
people read for pleasure. 

MR. MURRAY: Thank you Mr. Gibney. Well, Miss Peterson, I seem to detect from 
your opening remarks and those of Mr. Gibney that we are in somewhat of a controversy 
from the outset, particularly with reference to what both of you feel should be the 
technical equipment or might be called the present technical equipment of our writers. 
I wonder if you would care to comment on the criticisms which Mr. Gibney leveled. 


MISS PETERSON: Well, for me to argue with an editor is certainly extremely 
daring, and T hesitate to take it up. I'd like to say first that I agree on the lack 
of imagination. That is part of what I meant in my statement, and I also loved the 
-phrase- "drug -store psychiatry" because I do believe that a great many of our books’ 
are really warped and twisted until they are no longer creative efforts at all, be- 
cause of the obvious and conscious laying on of psychiatric notions, not very well 
digested either. But as far as the actual technique of writing is concerned, I'm 
rather surprised. I thought I knew a dangling clause when I saw it, and most of the 
books I've seen, unless they're in manuscript, are pretty tidy, and I think that the 
technique of presenting a story, the knowledge of how to deal with suspense, how to 
deal with flashbacks, the knowledge of how to hold you every moment, even when the 
story is quite vulgar and not very good -- you're still held to the last page by the 
extraordinary efficiency of technique; and I have a theory that perhaps because 
Mr. Gibney himself is such a fine journalist, he doesn't quite realize what journalism 
has done. Journalism itself has lifted up the general writing of this country, it seen 
to me, to an enormous degree to make it much more efficient than you realize. 

MR. MUPRAY: Might I just interrupt to ask whether or not you might be reading 
the same manuscript at different times. If you read them with the clauses dangling 
and then after they're edited, you, Miss Peterson, read them. 

MISS PETERSON: All his books have 950 pages, and I've come across a whole fleet 
of tiny little books that can be held very easily in the bus in one hand, I think 
you've had bad luck, Mr. Gibney. 

MR. GIBNEY: Well, you've been spared, Miss Peterson. 

MR. MURRAY: Mr. Gibney, you may recall Miss Peterson's opening sentence. As I 
remember, it was, "Never before in history have so many Americans written so well." D« 
you agree with that? 

MR. GIBNEY: Well, I think there is a considerable gem of truth to this. "Nevez 
before in history have so many Americans written so well" I would not argue with at al! 
I think that the trouble with our literature is that we don't have a few people writing 
very well. Certainly journalism, and this is a very good point, has invaded literature 
and literature has invaded journalism to the point where one wonders whether a good 
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article in Newsweek might not be better written than a novel, 

MISS PETERSON: Well, I don't know about Newsweek. A good article in Time is 
certainly more of a novel than a novel itself. ae 

MR. MURRAY: If we may escape from this trade wind for just a moment, I wonder 
if we could pinpoint this question of technique on a specific author or group of authors. 
As a non-professional and a simple layman, I've often recalled arguments about Thomas 
Wolfe, for example, that he was undisciplined in his writing, that he was too long, and 
that his editors had tremendous tasks in cutting his works down to readable proportions. 
Now might that be an example that you could both talk about in terms of technique. 

MR. GIBNEY: Well, I think that would be a good example. I must admit that I 
read Thomas Wolfe only once or twice during the war when I was on a navy ship and a 
terribly enthusiastic disciple -- because there was a long period of time when Wolfe 
did not have readers but disciples -- pressed a large volume into my hand, and I stag- 
gered back with it to the cabin, got a reading stand and propped it up and started 
going through it. And I did feel there was a lot to it, but especially as I look back, 
I do feel -- this may be sacrilegious -- that Wolfe could have been cut some more. 

MR. MURRAY: How do you feel Miss Peterson? 

MISS PETERSON: I agree with that. I'm rather surprised -- I knew Mr. Gibney 
was a very young man; I can hardly believe he didn't hear about "Look Homeward Angel" 
when it came out.. For my money that was a very moving and epoch-making and milestone- 
type novel which he never succeeded in doing again, perhaps because his editor, Max Per- 
kins never took as much responsibility again as he had on that first one. 

MR. MURRAY: Well, I'm sure Mr. Gibney heard about it; he just perhaps didn't 
have the time to read it until he joined the Navy. 

MR. GIBNEY: The Navy was very educational in many things. I think there's a 
very interesting point that we've raised, and I doubt that our area of disagreement is 
wide, that we seem to instinctively talk about the influence of editors, the publishing 
houses, and this is taken everywhere as a matter of fact, which points out the fact 
the American literary product today, although it comes out as the work of a single man, 
with-the exception of a few very impressive people, is actually a pretty..joint effort. 
Frequently the author will work very closely with an editor; he'll be cut--some recent 
novels I know were cut by as much as a half or cut in a half or in a third -- and he'll 
get suggestions, he'll have an idea for the good marketable title, he'll be influenced 
frequently by the kind of opening gambit that sells. If the publisher is too impecunious 
to give you a flashy jacket, you can at least have a vretty flashy paragraph. And I 
really wonder whether in an era, as Miss Peterson says, of mass-produced literature, we 
haven't let the mass-production get a little out of hand. 

MISS PETERSON: As a matter of fact, a good many of the ideas for books come out 
of the editors first and are tossed over to the writers and the writers struggle with 
it for a while and then they go back to the editors. That's a very sad state of affairs 
though. I was interested in what you said about some impressive eg who are not so 
roughly handled or so tenderly, if you like, by the editors. There's Bor wee whom 
I know, Mr. Gibney, that we disagree, whose last book I liked and you didn s who could 
have stood, it seems to me, a little interference from the editor, and that's William 
Faulkner with "A Fable." There is an example of a piece of work which I doubt if he 
allowed to have touched by anyone at all and which certainly could have profited because 
those marathon sentenced of his -- to requote you -- were some of them majestic and 
some of them plum ridiculous, and that was very unfortunate in what I considered to be 
“ acids Siu: You felt as if you had made a Mississippi voyage when you got to the 

ragraph. 
tm “ is aern gin: A Mississippi voyage, especially in a showboat, is an admirable 
thing. s : i: ees 
: rue, ve : 

= ay I don't eoeeienwe should stay too long on this question of technique, 
but somehow it looms rather important, and I'd like to bring to your attention another 
aspect of it. Recently I did read a criticism of the entire ability of all professional 
Bee oie, not only writers, but lawyers, for example, to write. A distinguished judge 
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criticised the fact that briefs presented to him were poorly written. I think he calledif 
them grammar school output; and I wonder if either or both of you might have some sug- 
gestions to make as to where this will take our creative writing if something isn't done; 
to discipline and perhaps refine the technique of writing itself. ‘| 

MR. GIBNEY: I think the trouble is that actually it lies*in the great success off 
a few people like Thomas Wolfe, who, whatever you may think about his later works, did, | 
as Miss Peterson says, write this monumental book, and Faulkner, and Hemingway, who thouj 
his style looks terribly ordinary, really has pronounced eccentricities. The fellow whoj 
starts out to write automatically thinks that since these people are so great, to be goog 
himself and really effective, he doesn't have to worry about the form of things; and he 
has these people before his eyes all through high school -- don't forget that too. The 
poor English teacher is in a terrible dilemma; she has to say, well, you really ought toj 
get to the point where you can parse these sentences, young fellow, and at the same time: 
say here is a man like Faulkner whose sentences defy parsing, who is our greatest liv- 
ing writer. Well, what does the high school kid say? | 

MR. MURRAY: Do you agree, Miss Peterson? | 

MISS PETERSON: I don't agree that Faulkner sentences defy parsing. I think they 
miraculously parse themselves if you take the trouble to do it. But I think now we're 
getting into a subject for another program -- it's education. .. 

MR. MURRAY: I don't want it to drift off into that. To tie up this question of 
technique and perhaps move on to another aspect of it, I wonder what your feeling is as © 
to the predominant attitude in our American culture today with respect to creative artis; 
We touched upon that point a moment ago. Do you think we as Americans respect creative 
ability and the creative instincts in an artist. Miss Peterson. 

MISS PETERSON: Only when it's a success. I would say that in the rest of the 
world, for instance, in France, if there's a writer living in the village, the garageman 
and the grocer, and the bistro, will tell you about their writer; there's pride in a 
writer. I don't believe that we have pride in our writers in communities in America 
unless they have hit the jackpot, and there again is the influence of commercialism. 

MR. GIBNEY: I would say that we have not pride in a writer who hasn't. hit the © 
jackpot, certainly, but a great deal of interest. The maddened efforts of people of everz) 
walk of life to write books these days -- I would suspect that there isn't a single corps, 
commander in our World War II army who hasn't turned out his memoirs yet -- is an inter-- 
esting indication of this. These people actually don't expect to have their works given)) 
the imprimatur of various book clubs and retire on the proceeds. I think it's more thati) 
they live in an era of mass communication where they're bombarded by thousands and thou- |) 
sands of views, very excessful views, and that they just like to get their views on 
record; and there still is a cachet attached to this idea of writing a book. 

MISS PETERSON: There is as long as you aren't a writer, that is, if you notice 
the blurbs on the jackets on books, most of the writers have run hot-dog stands or driver 
trucks, or been prize fighters -- they've always done something else to somehow justify 
the fact that they wrote a book. It's all very well for Tallulah Bankhead or Ethel Barr? 
more or someone else to write their memoirs. That's just another little feather in a ca} 
that's already been made. But if vou spend your life at the typewriter and are not a ; 
national figure and have not been chosen for a book club, then you're rather a pitiable 
fellow in the estimate of your neighbors, I believe. 

MR. MURRAY: Would you agree, Mr. Gibney? 

MR. GIBNEY: Will, I would think so, but I think at the same time that as a resul+) 
of this there are very few people who still live and write art for art's sake. Generally) 
most of the people who appear on book jackets now as having been a prize-fighter or run ; 
hot-dog stand actually were on the college boxing team and ran a hot-dog stand during s ql 
mer vacations from high school before they went down to work for a brokerage firm. They!) 
always liked to write and did a little on the side. 

MR. MURRAY: You both bring up an interesting aspect that we haven't touched upon 
yet. Do you equate all of these criticisms which you have made and these comments to fic 
tion and non-fiction alike? Since we're discussing the present status of American liter; 
ture, does that not encompass fiction as well as non-fiction? 
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MR. GIBNEY: Well, I would not equate all these criticisms with non-fiction. 

of course, to start at the beginning, we should ideally be talking just about fiction, 
Diabet t, seems to me that when a fiction writer turns out a novel these days, it's ac- 
tually nothing more than a recording of what happened with the names and places changed 
a bit over a long period of pages. He deserves no higher literary place than an histor- 
ian who may write with considerable grace and put a good bit of imagination into an 
interpretation of history. 
| MISS PETERSON: Well, certainly I would subscribe to that, and Carl Sandburg's 
Abraham Lincoln is undoubtedly one of the greatest books we have. You must take non- 
fiction into consideration; and many political books and theories of politics are splen- 
didly written and contribute to the general high standard of writing in America, which 
I think is fair enough to say. 

MR. MURRAY: Do either of you feel that at the present time American literature, 
an we say, excels somewhat in non-fiction as compared to our output in the field of 

ction. 

MR. GIBNEY: Oh I would say so. I think that in non-fiction at the moment the Ameri- 
can is just beginning to get a little relaxed. He has gone through a terrifying discipline 
where the average man who wrote a book about history, say, was a professor who had taken 
his doctorate in the later age of Jackson, only the economic policy naturally, and spent 
several years studying it and finally turned out a minutely footnoted book. But now, 
people are loosening up, and the dividing line between the professor and the man who likes 
to write history, and is fairly intelligent about it, is slimmer. I think Bruce Catton's 
books about Grant and the Civil War are fine examples of authoritative history that is 
terribly readable and I found much more diverting than most novels lately. 

MISS PETERSON: We also have critical writing, which I suppose should be taken into 
consideration and can be divided into two rather sharply defined categories -- the news- 
paper reviewing and may I say in some cases magazine reviewing, which is really just to 
sell the book, for the most part, and then the abstruse, the magnificent critical writing 
where the levels go miles deep into the bottom of the earth and you dig up the very soul 
of.a man and turn it over to his own, I imagine, intolerable surprise. 

MR. MURRAY: So that he doesn't even recognize himself. 

MISS PETERSON: This is the fanciest writing that we have. 

MR. MURRAY: Do you feel that you'd like to project this a little bit further into 
the field of poetry and drama‘ 

MR. GIBNEY: I for one am not a terribly great expert at poetry. I could understand 
them as far as T. S. Eliot and then I gave up. I do feel that the drama is a little dis- 
appointing. I don't know exactly why. I think one of the big reasons again is the fact 
that it's so terribly hard to get a play on Broadway, which is the tiny limited market 
you have to strive for, and if you are going to get a play on Broadway, you might as well 
just write a book for a musical and really make some money. 

MISS PETERSON: Plays don't seem to me to quite come into it because they're really 
not written to be read. They're written the way music is written, and must be produced to 
come alive. ‘Some plays make awfully good reading, as we all know; but the original intent 
is to see it embodied in flesh. 

MR. MURRAY: Are you saying that drama is not part of our literature? 

MISS PRTERSON: Well, I don't think our drama reads as well as it sees, so to speak. 
I think if you take Christopher Fry and certain British dramatists and T. S, “Eliot, you 
read those, and they are miraculously interesting to read. But I doubt if you read the 
"Cat On a Hot Tin Roof" if you could possibly get the impact that you get from seeing it. 

MR. GIBNEY: You'd have to have Barbara Bel Geddes around to explain it to you. 

ape : My reason for asking the question of course is simply this: are we 
excluding drama from American literature simply because you both feel it doesn't measure 
up to the normal standards of literature, or do you feel that as a matter of definition 
drama should not be included in literature? 

MR. GIBNEY: I think it should. 0, ; 

MISS PETERSON: I think it should be included, but I think the original intention 
of the author must be considered. In the first place, he cares less how it reads than how 
it sounds when it's taken on by a cast of people and interpreted. 
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MR. MURRAY: Well, Mr. Gibney, if you agree with that, would you feel then that 
that particular frame of reference somewhat impairs the quality of the drama in our 
literature? : i | | 

MR. GIBNEY: It does, but I have a funny feeling that drama should be capable of «; 
being read too. We won't start as far back as Shakespeare, but we'll just go as far back 
as Eugene O'Neill. I was reading some of O'Neill's plays the other day, and they were 
very interesting reading and quite comprehensible. The other night I went to see Thornton 
Wilder's revival of "The Skin of Our Teeth," which I thought was great fun and fascinating 
and fine theater a good bit of the way, but I wouldn't even attempt to try to read that 
thing because it just needs people on the stage playing it. I think this is just an in- 
soluable problem. 

MISS PETERSON: I think Shakespeare felt his plays needed to be seen. It's an 
accident, a great and miraculous accident of history that Shakespeare's plays stand 
without the interpretetion. 

MR. MURRAY: Certainly he didn't write them to be read, did he. 

MISS PETERSON: He didn't. It's quite different than with a novelist. 

MR. MURRAY: Could we move this question on just a little bit further in our modern | 
frame of reference to the motion picture writing. How do you feel about that? Is that | 
part of our literature and if so, what's your theory about it? 

MR. GIBNEY: It's living literature certainly. 

MISS PETERSON: Is it literature? 

MR. GIBNEY: It's a bit transient. 

MISS PETERSON: Is it living? I don't know. It's not any living I've ever seen. 

MR. MURRAY: Well, in view of your comments I hesitate to ask the next question, 
which was going to be something in the nature of extending it still further to the writ- 
ing for TV and radio. I'll withdraw the question if you feel I should. 

MR. GIBNEY: That's something of an ex parte thing to discuss in this medium, but 
I think we might just as well, if for no other reason than that the demand for good radio 
and TV writing these days is sucking an awful lot of people who write what could by an ex- 
tension anyway be called literature into another medium, and you do find a good bit of » 
interesting writing -- there have been some good plays on TV lately. 

MISS PETERSON: Well certainly radio and TV are great influences in causing the ar- 
ticulacy of our people, I believe. This high articulacy that I have been talking about 
has partially come about from the enormous opening up of communications, so that people 
hear things being said all the time. In fact, the air is so hot with words -- most of 
them empty -- that people feel a natural necessity of talking and talking more than they 
ever did before. 

MR. MURRAY: Well, do you feel that the lure of the commercial specializations, if 
I may use that phrase, for the writer, such as TV ard radio, destroy his ability to create 
and to practice creative artistry. 

MR. GIBNEY: I think they give him a powerful second thought, shall we say. 

MISS PETERSON: Commercialization has really done a great deal of harm, I feel, to 
our writers, not in the sense that they write for business and to make a living because 
all writers in all history have written to make a living, but in the sense that, for in- 
stance, when a man has a success, he's written his first book all by himself, along with 
his conscience and doing the best he can, supposing it hits the jackpot, then the public 
is behind him; the publisher is behind him, leaning over his shoulder, peering at him, say- 
ing do it again, you sold 25,000, you sold 75,000 copies, you can do it again, brother. 

Do the same thing again, if necessary, but make some more money; and the poor writer must 
have an enormously strong sense of integrity and a very strong nervous constitution not to 
go down on his second try, and you see it over and over again. Their talents dwindle. 

MR. GIBNEY: I think this is inevitable that when we start out with a mass culture - 
after all, this is the only democracy in the world that is founded almost frankly on the 
premise that everyone ought to be as well educated as possible, and this country is the 
greatest world market for hard-cover books and possibly even soft-cover books. You start 
with this premise and then inevitably you're going with the mass demands, continually fos- 
tered by more people going to college, more people getting through high school; you're 
going to produce this curious species of American who is like a satyr or a centaur or a 
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mermaid, the publisher, who is half-artist, as he at least keeps Saying, and half-business- 
man or perhaps even 51 percent businessman, as some critics allege. The publisher is in 
business and he's desperately anxious to bring his product forward. Sometimes he'll use 
this device -- he'll take a popular man and plug him and try to get thousands and thou- 
sands of copies in the hope that a promising young writer might be able to publish his 
first book with what's left over. At least that's the theory. 

MR. MURRAY: Well, on this entire question of commercialization, how do you feel 
that the public itself is influencing or is contributing to, if I could phrase it that 
way, the present status of American literature. For example, is the public indifferent 
to the extent that writers are lowering their standards? 

MISS PETERSON: I think that it's the molders of public opinion, whoever those are, 
who are at the bottom of it all. They keep saying that the American public has a mentality 
of 12; some say has a mentality of 5; they keep making people write down in all the media, 
over the air, in the magazines, and everywhere. I don't believe this is true at all. 

But I think they are the ones who make people popularize everything that they write. 

MR. GIBNEY: Of course they are creatures of the people too. They again are crea- 
tures of the popular demand for more printed matter. Sometimes you look at all the printed 
matter around and you have terrible doubts about Gutenberg and his infernal machine he in- 
vented a long time ago. I think once we start this thing, we're just in it, and the best 
we can hope for is that a writer can desperately try to combine entertainment amd art as 
much as possible. This is a terribly difficult goal; in a way it's much harder to do 
this on a mass scale than to write a terribly sensitive autobiographical study with Freud- 
ian overtones which can be understood by a small group of your peers. 

MR. MURRAY: Well I think in fairness we might bring in here also what both of you 
alluded to a moment or so ago, and that is the problem of the publisher, the publisher who 
has to face, for example, increased costs, and as some say, a decreasingly interésted 
public. Now how is that affecting our literature today. Is this true in the first place? 

MISS PETERSON? Well, they all weep about it and then you see them going to Europe 
every summer first class on large transatlantic steamers and having a wonderful holiday. — 
I don't believe publishers are so poor. But what this is really doing, it seems to me 
more important, is it's increasing the conformity in the country, which is one of the 
things that a lot of people are worried about. People have written books called "The Age 
of Conformity," and there is a group of young writers now -- some not so young oS who are 
attacking conformity, and they interest me very much becausing they are conforming to non- 
conformism. Take Mr. Marquand's "Sincerely, Willis Wayde;" "The Man in the Cray Flannel 
Suit," "The Great Man," two novels that have just come out; "The Revelations of Dir. Modesto, 
"The Hucksters," "Executive Suite," -- there's a whole group of books attacking commerciali- 
zation, if you like, attacking the hypocrisy of the business world, and yet at the end al- 
most all these books come out with the hero being pure, honest, but with dough. By 

MR. GIBNEY: I think this is true, but that is also part of a very interesting 
transition because we all started out -- at least a lot of people started out many years 
ago at the beginning of this century -- writing books attacking business. This was in 
the era when the mass literary market hadn't made itself quite so well felt, and the 
author, who was an artist quite consciously so, would write the book denouncing the Babbitt 
who lived next store in somewhat better surroundings. And gradually now we see all these 
people writing about businessmen very sympathetically. They do Us them and expose 
them and they'll cast all these barbs, but as Miss Peterson says, they're all wearing the 

j hemselves. ; 
ia SS aa brings up the interesting question as to whether modern American 
writers are essentially reporters, in that they are merely describing what they see and ex- 
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if they want facts, they'll get them from the true story of a life, rather than from an 
imagined story which might penetrate to the essential truth far better. 

MR. GIBNEY: I think the high priest of this tendency is "The New Yorker" magazine 
or at least it was, and I think that the influence of "The New Yorker" short story, which * 
is in effect just a slice of life, discussing what happened when John Mergatrcyd comes 
home late on the 5:18 and his wife has tossed down two martinis instead of their usual — 
one and Mergatroyd is a little out of sorts, and has no discernible ending. I think this 
kind of thing has cast its blight, if I might use the word, on a whole generation of Ameri- 
can fiction writers because they tend to forsake things like plot and concentrate on just 
reporting, in effect -- inspired reporting at its best, I grant, but it's still reporting. 

MISS PETERSON: Well, to stand up for "The New Yorker," however, the non-fiction 
writers for "The New Yorker" may in part in the future become some of the great, well- 
known, and enduring writers of our time, the E. B. Whites, Thurbers, Benchleys, -- these 
people write superbly. I don't know if they don't write better in that magazine than we 
have books written. 

MR. GIBNEY: I think that's very true and it's very significant because the state 
of this magazine at the moment mirrors the state of American letters, because the non- 
fiction is so good and the fiction is so bad. 

MR. MURRAY: And now we are ready with questions from our studio audience on to- 
night's topic, WHAT IS THE STATUS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE TODAY? 

QUESTIONER: Miss Peterson, my question has been partially answered in the discus- 
sion, but I think the question will extend the rather important point. What will be the 
influence in the long run of radio and television on literature, from the point of view 
both of the writer and the reader. I'm thinking in terms of techniques and cross-technique 
the cross-fertilization and influence -- sociological influence possibly as well as the 
aesthetic. 

MISS PETERSON: That's a mighty serious question. It's awfully hard to be a 
prophet. But I would think that in the end, radio and television, if they are going to 
be sort of nursery governesses of the coming generation will undermine their capacity to 
express themselves as well as they might have otherwise, unless my favorite.molders of 
public opinion change what goes over the radio and television. But I don't really know 
whether the younger generation is going to get all its education out of communication, 
passive entertainment, or not. I have heard that they get tired of it and that they start. 
to read again, and I should think that if they use it only moderately, it ought not to 
affect them too much. How can one tell what can happen in the future with that. It de- 
pends a great deal on the parents, doesn't it. It isn't going to demoralize us in any case 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Gibney, do you think that censorship or group pressures affect the: 
publication and sale of books? 

MR. GIBNEY: Well 1 don't think censorship or group pressures blight the sale of 
books. I think, to begin to separate them, that censorship probably doesn't affect the 
sale of books. I think that group pressures may, but it's inevitable that they will be- 
cause every society is made up of a lot of groups, and if the society is going to succeed, 
let's hope that each one of them is putting on as much pressure as it can, and ideally 
the pressures will equalize. 

MISS PETERSON: They are beginning to equalize now, but a couple years ago one 
might easily have said that the pressures were not equalized and that they were inter- 
fering. I think we can breathe more freely at the moment, but I think that during’ the 
well known era of a certain gentleman, it was really a question whether he was not in- 
directly influencing a good many writers. 

QUESTIONER: Miss Peterson, spiritually literature is trying to find its focus. 

Have we reason to be optimistic about outcome? 

MISS PETERSON: Well we certainly should always preserve optimism. I have a feel- 
ing that the loss of belief in progress, which I was trying to talk about, is at the bot- 
tom of a kind of despair, which is very apparent in a great many writers; and if that 
despair should go on, it might really sterilize their ability. If you look at what's 
happened in France with the existentialists, I think that kind of a desperate, hopeless, 
Godless philosophy has reduced their literature a great deal, and the same thing might 
happen to us. 


i tee QUESTIONER: Miss Peterson, how can a new author make his literary talent 

MISS PETERSON: It's very hard for a new author to take that first step... If 
you want practical suggestion, I think a new author who has something to show would 
do best to go to an agent, a literary agent, with it. If you send it direct and un- 
known to a magazine or to a publisher, the chances are that someone fresh out of col- 
gree Wadd be given to read it first and if they don't like it, it won't get any further. 

I think it is difficult, but also people are so anxious for new talent that perhaps one 
could say that there is more room, more chance now, than there has ever been before. 

QUESTIONER: I'm a Spanish-English translator, and often I come across people 
who ask whether Spanish literature or American literature is more important in the world-- 
about the comparative position of the literary achievements of the two different coun- 
tries, like the United States and Spain. I think that Spain in this case may be out of 
line, but since it also ties up with American literature, I would like to get an idea 
from the lady am gentleman in regard to this matter of this comparative position of 
English or American and Spanish literature. 

MR. GIBNEY: As a matter of fact, one of the best fiction books that's appeared 
in this country in the last six months has been the Spanish book, "The Cypresses Believe 
in God," which although lengthy, was superbly well-written. I think one of the distin- 
guishing things about the literary world today is the amazing amount of translation that 
is being done to an unheard of degree -- American books are published in Europe and vice 
versa and now there has even been begun some form of interchange with the Orient. We've 
had Japanese books here, am of course American books have been selling in Japan quite well 
for years. 

MISS PETERSON: Then there's always Don Quixote -- we have nothing to match that. 

QUESTIONER : My question is both for Miss Peterson and Mr. Gibney. Frequent criti- 
cism of American literature is that it portrays a poor picture of America to the rest of 
the world. I would like to know what is the status of American literature in the other 
countries of the world today? 

MISS PETERSON: I know that in Europe the people who are most read are Faulkner, 
or at least were most read until recently, are Faulkner and Steinbeck, and Sinclair Lewis, 
amd Upton Sinclair, and all the sociological-minded writers who criticize our way of life 
are inevitably the popular ones in Europe, and do undoubtedly give the Europeans a some- 
what biased point of view about us. I remember last year Mr. Gannett in the Tribune 
published a letter by a German girl, who said"I have read some of your novels about Amer- 
ica and then I met some awfully nice Americans over here-- are there no books about 
people like that?’ There is of course an element of choice in what goes to Europe, and 
it seems to me that we have a great many books which could go to Europe and give a far 
more accurate picture of the way we are than those that they get. 

MR. MURRAY: Mr. Gibney, do you feel that our society is distorted through our 
literature when it goes abroad? 

MR. GIBNEY: No, I think if we sent them those books they would probably flop. 

The French, at least, love to think of Americans as primitive but nice, or at least 
primitive, and any books that insult French intellectual prejudices would probably prove 
to be terribly unpopular. 

QUESTIONER: Miss Peterson, is not modern literature barred from portraying vital 
and fresh national types by the present customs preventing a representation of characters 
of varied national and other origins such as racial? 

MISS PETERSON: I think that there has been in the past a strong trend, especially 
in magazine fiction to have the heroes and the heroines always of English BEETS ets TOI 
tant, white collar people, as though they represented our country, when of course it's 
quite clear that they're practically a minority and they don't represent us in any way. 
But I believe that that's going out and that more and more we have heroes and heroines 
in the movies, in the magazines, and in the books, who come from every racial stock and 
are of every religion, and I think there's a much more rounded picture now available if 
one were to go through the books than there used to be. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Gibney, is the inquisitorial political atmosphere in the United 
States, particularly during the last ten years, at least partially responsible for the 
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MR. GIBNEY: We may argue about the precise validity of the word inquisitorial, 
but there certainly has in the last few years been a good bit of pressure directed at ped 
ple whom various segments thought might have been Communists or who got up on the left 
side of the bed in the morning or something like that. I think there has been this, as 
Miss Peterson was saying, a great urge to conformity, which is probably not connected 
with any inquisitorial thing so‘much as it is the effect of a war which was only par- : 
tially disillusioning and not disillusioning enough to make them mad but just disillusion 
ing enough to get them.a little cautious. There is a very real conformity which has beer 
coming around lately -- there's no real protest in this country which is rather nice in 
away -- everybody is fat and happy, but I do think that protest often makes for great 
literature and this is one lack which possibly from a material point of view is a good 
thing to have. 

MR. MURRAY: We do not have an additional question from the audience, but there 
has been considerable discussion about Mr. Faulkner during the evening, and I wonder if | 
Miss Peterson and Mr. Gibney have noted the recent article by Mr. Faulkner which con- 
tains two provocative statements, and it may well be that we can terminate our discus- 
sion on the present status of American literature on these statements. One is, and 
T'm quoting now from Mr. Faulkner, he said, speaking of American writers, "I think we 
are much more interested in universal writing than we are in being American writers. I _ 
believe we are not really trying to produce American literature nor even to add to its 
prestige. We are trying to increase the prestige of universal literature." Miss Petersor 
would you agree with that statement? 

MISS PETERSON: I would agree that Mr. Faulkner is so trying. I think that he is 
one of our few writers who is actually trying and continuously to touch universal notes 
all the time, even in his most regional books; and he was speaking for himself; he was 
perhaps over-generous about other writers because I would say that on the whole, although 
our writers are more and more sophisticated, they may remain rather parochial, rather 
provincial. 

MR, CIBNEY: Well of course, I think all writers are in a way provincial. I 
think if you could get some international language and remove all distinguishing marks, 
and put down a sensitive French first novel, a sensitive American first novel, and a 
sensitive British first novel, and so on, someone who had just a journeyman's acquaintan 
with these people would be able to spot them. I think that every writer inevitably is 
going to be influenced by his surroundings and the attitude of the people among whom he 
lives and that if he deals well with his subject, though he incorporates all the surround 
ings, he can pretty easily strike a universal note. 

MISS PETERSON: But of course, I didn't mean that they shouldn't be provincial in 
the sense that they should write about where their roots are. But somehow there's a lac 
of education in modern writers, that is, a lack of knowledge of the rest of the world an 
of world literature, which would not change what they wrote, but which would inform them 
with a broadness of vision that they haven't got. I think we lack education ta such a 
degree that if you compare our novels with those of other countries, you feel a lack of 
mental furniture, a poverty, a thinness, which is the fault of our educators and not of 
the writer. 

MR. GIBNEY: I think this goes right back to those dirty old dangling clauses; it’! 
exactly the same point that the dangling clauses and the sloppy writing is a symptom of. 
I think every American writer, if possible, should be forced to have a three-year course 
in Cicero, and get a little of the background in classics, both literary and philosophica: 
that European writers take for granted. 

MR. MURRAY: I'm very sorry I must interrupt, and thank you Miss Virgilia Peterson 
and you, Mr. Frank Gibney for a very provocative and interesting discussion. 
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